NATURE

perties, ilie weight and cohesion of the materials
which compose it: a steam engine works by the
natural expansive force of steam, exerting a pressure
upon one part of a system of arrangements, which
pressure, by the mechanical properties of the lever, is
transferred from that to another part where it raises tlie
weight or removes the obstacle brought into connexion
with it. In thes^ and all other artificial operations
the office of man is, as has often been remarked, a very
limited one; it consists in moving things into certain
places. We move objects, and by doing this, bring
some things into contact which were separate, or
separate others which were in contact: and by this
simple change of place, natural forces previously
dormant are called into action, and produce the
desired effect. Even the volition which designs, the
intelligence which contrives, and the muscular force
which executes these movements, are themselves
powers of JSTature.

It thus appears that we must recognize at least two
principal meanings in the word Nature. In one
sense, it means all the powers existing in either the
outer or the inner world and everything which takes
place by means of those powers. In another senser
it -means, not everything which happens, but only
what takes place without the agency, or without the
voluntary and intentional agency, of man. This dis-
tinction is far from exhausting the ambiguities of the